INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
affair was trifling and, one would assume, could easily
have been settled amicably. But Carnegie flew to Shinn's
defense, in a way so studiedly irritating that Coleman
felt himself humiliated.
Carnegie, a very Machiavelli in such arts, hinted to
third persons that Coleman was aging and no longer
capable of putting an active shoulder to the wheel. The
suggestion was a red rag to the old gentleman who,
though he worshipped his son-in-law, Tom Carnegie,
had grown increasingly impatient at the overbearing
mien of the elder Carnegie.
After a heated interview, in which, forcibly and point-
edly, he expressed his opinion of Andrew Carnegie, Mr.
Coleman sold his $100,000 worth of stock in the Edgar
Thomson plant at par, payable in five years with interest
at six per cent. It was a splendid deal for Carnegie. Cole-
man knew it. But, he told his intimates, he was glad to
rid himself of relations with a young man whose growing
self-esteem and cantankerous nature had come to grate
insufferably upon him.
In 1877 the new works earned $190,379.33. Prices
were declining but costs were being hammered down in
greater proportion.
"Wll make $250,000 next year!" cried Andrew Car-
negie, exultantly.
The prophesy was clairvoyant. Jones and his men were
rolling the unprecedented amount of 7,000 tons of rails
a month. Other forms of steel were also being made.
In the single month of November, 1878, the profits
were $J2,OQO. Andrew Carnegie, who was treating him-
self to a trip around the world, got the report in Italy.
He and his docile traveling companion, John Vandevort,
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